Introduction

murder of his mother; he is then driven by the Eumenides
to seek the gods for help. Thirdly there are the Eumenides,
who in JEschylus also change their character; they begin
as Furies, thirsty for vengeance upon the blood-guiltiness
of Orestes; but when the gods Apollo and Pallas Athene
(together with the citizens of Athens) have ordained, after
fair trial and argument, that Orestes is to go free, Athene
wins the Eumenides round to be the guardians of Athens
by promising them honour and worship there; they accept
her promises, take Athens as their home and speak a bless-
ing on it.

What this strange story meant to a Greek in 485 b.c* is
a matter for classical scholars and anthropologists to deter-
mine, but need not concern us here. Eliot, like O'Neill,
used it in his own way and for his own purposes. The myth
was not resuscitated by Eliot for its historical interest, but
to find a classic parallel to suit his own ideas of sin and
expiation. Though the parallel was not exact,n each story
illustrated in its own way what Eliot regarded as 'certain
inflexible laws, unalterable' (II. L 430-31) in the nature of
the universe and its moral demands upon us.

It remains for me to attempt some account of the sym-
bolism of the Eumenides that makes sense not only with
the Oresteia but also with The Family Reuni&n; in doing
so, I ask for it to be remembered that symbols are not like
allegories, which are designed for exact interpretation (and
if you miss it you are simply wrong about it) but are
images suggestive of significances; the reader accepts these
suggestions as best he may and places what value he can
on them, so as to form a comprehensive understanding of
what he deems to be at the heart of the poem in which he
meets with them. Although he can offer evidence for his
vision, it is mainly subjective, his alone; other readers will
have different visions, and will also be able to organise
evidence in their own support. Some ways of looking at a
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